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GENERAL NOTES. 



GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 1 

Asia. — Lieut. Younghusband's journey through Central Asia 
and over the Mustagh Pass. — Subsequent to his sojourn in Man- 
churia, in company with Messrs. Fulford and James, Lieut. Young- 
husband undertook, and successfully accomplished, an adventurous 
journey across Central Asia and thence into Hindostan by way of 
the Mustagh Pass, which had not previously been crossed by any 
European. His route from Pekin to Chinese Turkistan was the 
most direct and least frequented one, leading across the Gobi desert 
in a line lying between that traversed by Mr. Ney Elias, in 1872, 
and that followed by Marco Polo six centuries ago. As there is 
no silver coinage in China, the traveler set forth with some 60 lbs. 
of solid silver. The first place of importance reached was Kalgan, 
whence the caravans start for Kiakhta on the Russian frontier. 
Thence the valley of the Hoangho was ascended through a desolate 
loess country, where the villages were half in ruins, the roads were 
sunk thirty to forty feet below the surface of the soil, and horrible 
sandstorms were of almost daily occurrence in the spring. A hilly 
country, actually in Mongolia, but inhabited by Chinese, was then 
traversed for two days, when the traveler emerged upon the real 
steppes. The Great Wall, which is a magnificent affair near Pekin, 
has on the Mongolian frontier dwindled to a miserable mud wall 
not twenty feet high, with gaps in it often from a quarter to half a 
mile in width. 

The Mongols, though a strong and hearty people, are said to have 
entirely lost their old warlike spirit, largely in consequence of the 
policy of the Chinese Government, which encourages the males to 
become Lamas. Sixty per cent, of the men are said to be now 
enrolled among these non-fighting celibates. Chinese immigrants 
are invading Mongolia as they have done Manchuria, and are taking 
to Mongolian habits sufficiently to, in some cases, fatten sheep for 
the Pekin market. At Kuei-hua-cheng, an important place of 
trade with Mongolia, camels were hired for the transit of the desert 
to Hami. After crossing the Galpin Gobi, Mr. Younghusband 
passed along the southern part of the Hurku Hills, crossing Pre- 
jevalsky's route at the Bortson well. For 190 miles the way lay 
over a plain lying between the Hurku range and a similar but 
rather lower range to the south of it. Near the end of the Hurku 
range, which here attains a height of about 8,000 feet, there is a 
1 Edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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curious line of sand-hills attaining a height of 900 feet, and some 
forty miles in length, evidently formed by the wind driving the 
desert sand up into the hollow between the two rocky ranges. A 
depression of about eighty miles separates the Hurku range from 
the out-lying spurs of the Altai. The Altai range is here perfectly 
barren, the upper part formed of bare rock, while the lower is a 
continuous slope of debris. The cold winds of winter and the fierce 
sun of summer crumble the rocks, but the lack of rainfall causes 
the fragments to lie where they fall. After crossing the desert of 
Dzungaria, the Tian-Shan range was traversed at a height of 8,000 
feet above the sea. The 1,255 miles between Kuei-hua-cheng and 
Hami were accomplished in seventy days. From Hami the party 
passed through Pichan, Turfan, Karashar, Kuchar, Aksu, and Ush 
Turfan, along the valley of the Aksu river, across the Belowti Pass 
(11,000 feet) and over the plain called the Syrt, to Kashgar, and 
thence to Yarkand. Here Lieut. Younghusband determined to 
attempt the Mustagh Pass, which is the shortest way into Kashmir, 
but has latterly fallen into disuse because of the raids of the Kanjut 
robbers. The Tupa Dawan Pass, a very easy one, 10,400 feet high, 
was crossed, and the valley of the Tisnaf, a tributary of the Yar- 
kand, ascended. The next pass was that of Chiragh Saldi, after 
which the valley of the Yarkand was reached. This river here 
flows due west, but afterwards turns north to Yarkand. 

On leaving Yarkand the party ascended the Surukwat stream to 
the Aghil Dawan range, which, after passing two more gorges, rose 
like a wall in front of them. Fortunately they struck the right 
path, and after some winding among the spurs, crossed the range 
through a great gap, over a long gravel slope. From a hill beyond 
the summit of this pass, standing at a height several hundred feet 
above the top of Mont Blanc, the great Karakoram or Mustagh 
range, forming the water-shed between the rivers that flow into the 
Indian Ocean and those of Central Asia, was visible as a succession 
of needle peaks like hundreds of Matterhorns, rising several thou- 
sands of feet higher still. Mr. Younghusband estimates the Aghil 
Dawan range at some sixteen to seventeen thousand feet. From it 
he descended to the Shaksgam river, hitherto unknown to geogra- 
phers, though nearly equal in volume to the Yarkand, of which it 
is a tributary. Leaving this river, the Sarpo Laggo, a stream 
flowing from the glaciers of the Mustagh Pass, was ascended, and 
soon a full view was obtained of the second highest mountain in 
the world, then known only by the surveyors' designation of K2, 
but since named by Gen. J. T. Walker, Peak Godwen- Austen. 
At this point serious difficulties commenced. There are two Mus- 
tagh Passes. The new one, which had been found after the aban- 
donment of the old pass on account of the accumulation of ice, was 
found to be impassible for the same reason, so an attempt was made 
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to cross by the old pass, leaving the ponies behind. Through deep 
soft snow, at a level of 1 9,000 feet, the travelers labored on till 
they reached the summit, whence no way of descent appeared save 
by crossing an icy slope to a cliff too precipitous for ice or snow to 
lodge upon it, and by descending this cliff to more icy slopes below 
it. By making a rope out of every available material, and by 
hewing steps, the descent was at last accomplished without serious 
accident, only to find themselves on an extensive glacier full of 
crevasses. At night they emerged upon a dry spot, but on the next 
day they crossed the great Baltoro Glacier, and it took two days 
more before they reached the village of Askoli. Supplies were sent 
back to the coolies with the ponies, and seven weeks later this part 
of the caravan reached Skardo by the Karakoram Pass route. 

Africa. — British Bastjto Land.— The August issue of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society contains a map and 
an account of that part of Basuto Land that was saved to the Basuto 
in 1868. It is bounded by the Orange Free State, Natal, and Cape 
Colony. From the first of these it is divided for 130 miles by the 
Caledon river, and the country between this stream and the Dra- 
kensberg has been known to Europeans for some fifty years, while 
the larger section of the district, comprising the basin of the head- 
waters of the Orange river, has been little explored. The Drakens- 
berg, which continues northward from Basuto Land into the Trans- 
vaal, appears to have originally been a sandstone plateau eight to 
ten thousand feet in height, the upper stratum of coarse friable rock 
sloping to the south and west, but falling away in perpendicular 
cliffs to the eastward. The range is now everywhere intersected by 
streams which have cut courses for themselves two to three thou- 
sand feet below the normal level of the mountains. A swamp about 
a mile across, at an elevation of 9,560 feet, gives rise to the Sengu, 
or principal source of the Orange River. 

The last remnant of the Bushmen of this region were, in retalia- 
tion for repeated cattle thefts, destroyed by the grandsons of Mo- 
shesh, the consolidator of the Basuto tribe. Sir M. Clarke thus 
describes the cave Sehonghong, the home of the last Bushman chief, 
Soai : "It is a simple overhanging rock, the wall in the rear being 
covered with pictures of hunting scenes, war dances, predatory 
expeditions and various wild animals. Eland, hippopotamus, and 
the smaller buck are recognizable, while occasionally is depicted the 
uncouth form of the rain-god. In all the fighting pictures the 
Bushman is shown victorious. He is drawing the bow with tiny 
hands, or balancing himself on shapely feet, throwing the assagai. 
His foes, on the other hand, are exhibited with disproportionately 
big hands, fleeing on calfless legs stuck like broom-handles into the 
middle of their feet, and in the rear appear Bushwomen and boys- 
driving herds of horses and cattle, the spoils of victory." 
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Mr. J. Thomson's Travels in Morocco. — Mr. Joseph 
Thomson is now traveling in Morocco, where by cleverly-planned 
excursions he has entered the mountain fastnesses and done more 
than any previous traveler. From Demnat he made two interesting 
trips into the lower ranges, and visited some remarkable caves and 
ruins, as well as one of the most wonderful natural bridge-aqueducts 
in the world. He then made a dart across the main axis of the Atlas 
to the district of Tiluit in the basin of the Draa. As the tribes 
further west were in revolt, he was compelled to return to the 
northern plains. He then crossed the mountains by a pass a little 
south of Jebel Tizah, and reached the Gindafy safely. After a trip 
up a wonderful canon, and the ascent of a mountain, whence the 
party were compelled to return, though by a new route, to their 
starting point. Mr. Thomson again crossed the mountains, and 
with no small difficulty and danger ascended the highest peak of 
the Atlas range north of Amsiviz, to a height of 12,500 feet. He 
then returned to Morocco, whence he wrote to the London Times 
on July 22. He proposes to make his way up the Urika river, 
and to work round to Mogador. 

The German East African Possessions. — The Mittheilungen 
of the Vienna Geographical Society for June has an article by Dr. 
Hans Meyer on the German East African Protectorate, which is 
said to comprise the East African coastlands, terraces, and plateaus 
for a distance north and south of 550 miles, and east and west of 
150 miles. The southern boundary is the Eovuma river, and a con- 
ventional line run from thence to Lake Nyassa, while to the north 
it is conterminous with the British Protectorate, from which it is 
separated by a line passing from Lake Victoria Nyanza in an 
oblique direction along the north foot of Kilima-njaro to the coast 
at about 5 S. Lat., below Mombasa. It thus includes the head- 
waters of streams flowing to the Nile, Congo, and Zambesi. 

America. — Schoner's Globe op 1523. — Messrs. Stevens and 
Sons, Great Russell street, London, have recently published a work 
which has considerable interest to all who study early American 
geography. Johann Schoner, Professor of Mathematics at Nurem- 
berg in the early part of the sixteenth century, not only made a 
series of terrestrial globes, but left also a small pamphlet of four 
pages dated 1523, and thus later than the two first of his globes, 
which were dated 1515 and 1520. This pamphlet contains refer- 
ences to a globe on which were marked the discoveries of Magellan 
— discoveries that are not shown on Schoner's earlier globes. In 
1885 Mr. Stevens found a fac-simile of this very globe in the cata- 
logue of a Munich bookseller. The reproduction of Schoner's 
pamphlet and globe in fac-simile, with a translation and an intro- 
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■ductory sketch of the early historical geography of America, together 
with a life of Schoner, and fac-similes of his earlier globes, consti- 
tute the present volume. In Schoner's globe of 1523 America is 
for the first time shown as a continent, instead of being broken up 
into many islands, as is the case in all earlier globes. Florida is 
for the first time named in print, the Moluccas have found their 
real place, as have many of the real isles of the sea, while all the 
monsters and bogus elements of American geography have disap- 
peared. 

Fkench Guiana. — M. Coudreau, who has recently returned to 
Cayenne, after a sojourn of eleven months in the western Tumac- 
Humac range, between the sources of the Itany and the Camopy, 
states that the country is a magnificent one, and the climate not bad. 
The party, having exhausted their provisions, lived out in the open 
air with the Indians, and led the same life with them. M. Coudreau 
became so popular with the Rucuyennes that he induced the pamen- 
chi of the tribe and four of his men to accompany him to Cayenne, 
where their arrival caused a sensation, and where the Governor made 
them very welcome. 

M. Coudreau has discovered the existence in undoubted French 
territory of sixteen new tribes of Indians, forming a group of 20,- 
000 persons. These Indians are sedentary, and have attained a 
certain degree of civilization. 

Geographical News. — The Bolletino of the Italian Geogra- 
phical Society contains an account of the travels of Leonardo Fea 
in Tenasserim. The explorer ascended Mt. Mulai, the culminating 
point of the district (6,300 feet), after having followed the courses 
of the Jeeayngmyit and its great southern tributary, the Unduro. 
From Meetan the northward route to Tagata and Mulai passed 
through the little-known hilly country of the Ayaeen Karens. 

M. Pavie, French Vice-Consul at Luang-Prabang, has succeeded 
in reaching Tonquin from that place by two routes, the more prac- 
ticable of which seems to be that which passes to the northeast 
along the valley of the Namseng, a tributary of the Mekong, and 
then crosses the mountains forming the water-shed between the 
Mekong and Red River basins. 

Baron H. von Schwerin recently gave an account to the Swedish 
Geographical Society of his expedition to the Congo region, where 
he explored the basin of the Inkissi, one of the tributaries of the 
Congo, and made from Banabna an excursion southward into the 
country of the Mushirongi, never before visited by a European. 
He also made a trip into the lands of Kakondo and Kabinda, 
north of the Congo mouth. 
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The population of the Caucasus, which in 1858 was only 4,526,- 
000, had in 1880 risen to 5,870,000, the immigration of Cossacks 
and Russian peasants more than counterbalancing the emigration, 
while all districts have a regular excess of births over deaths. The 
Russian element is now in excess of any other, consisting of 1,410,- 
000, while the Georgians are but 1,150,000 in number, and the Les- 
ghiens and mountaineers have diminished since 1858 from 1,400,- 
000 to 1,050,000. 

Lukoma, the principal island in Lake Nyassa, though only four 
and a half miles long and two and a half wide, contains 2,500 
inhabitants. Ula, or witchcraft, of the kind described with much 
graphic force by Mr. Rider Haggard in one of his earlier works, 
prevails and is a great curse in the island. 

Herr Aug. Fitzau (Deutsche Geographisehe Blatter) gives an 
account of the West African seaboard between Morocco and the 
Senegal. Though Arabic is the prevalent language, he believes 
that the old Hamitic or Berber is still the chief ethnic element. 
The writer describes in detail the coast between Agadir and St. 
Louis. 

Count Teleki has ascended Mt. Kenia to a height of 15,000 feet, 
and believes its elevation to be greater than that of Kilima-njaro. 
Corrections made by Dr. H. Heyer himself in the barometrical 
observations taken during his ascent of Kilima-njaro prove that he 
did not reach within 820 feet of the summit of the mountain. 

Petermann's Mitteihmgen (Part 5) gives an account of a partial 
exploration of the small and little-known group of the Nanusa 
Islands, seven in number, and situated in 4.35 N. Lat., and 127.5 
E. Long. Only three of the islets — Karaton, Mengampit, and 
Onrata — are inhabited, and the total population is about 1,000. 
All the islands are girt by reefs, and the only good anchorage is on 
the east side of Karaton. Mengampit has a hill, 800 feet high, in 
its centre, and is well wooded, but Karaton is flat. 



GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

The Extinct Scleroderms. — By reason of the deviation from 
copy of the note on " Some Extinct Scleroderms " in the American 
Naturalist for May, 1888, p. 448, it might be inferred that there 
were more extinct genera of Balistids than are really known. The 
genera are (1) Balistomorphus Gill (=Acanthoderma Ag. 1843, not 
Cantraine 1835) and (2) Bueklandium Koenig (==Glyptooephalus 
Ag. 1843, fide Pictet, not Gottsche 1835). 



